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a corner can hardly be up-to-date. The fact is not so. Professor 
Dunlop knows all that is going on in the theological world. In these 
days knowledge runs quickly to and fro over the whole earth, and 
good books soon find their way to every continent and island. Bal- 
four's book on the Foundations of Belief, e. g., finds very appreciative 
recognition in these pages. Balfour and Lotze are among Dr. Dun- 
lop's favorite writers. But the chief value of these six lectures lies not 
in the use made of other men's thoughts, but in the author's own 
thoughts. His religious attitude is sufficiently indicated in these sen- 
tences from the last lecture : " For myself, I believe that greatly too 
much stress is laid on historical criticism as an instrument which may 
help either to confirm Christian belief or to shake it. He who has 
seen Christ in the deep sense of the word cannot be seriously disturbed 
even if he should be convinced that the gospels are not free from 
errors of detail. Mere specks of dust passing across our field of 
vision do not affect our belief in the reality of the sun, or alter our 
estimate of his illuminating powers." ^ g Bruce. 

Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 



Recherches sur le Bouddhisme. Par I. P. Minayeff, traduit 
du Russe par R. H. Assier de Pompignan. Paris. 1894. 

It was well known in the circles of Buddhist scholars that Mr. 
Minayeff, Professor of Sanskrit at St. Petersburg, had been engaged 
for years on a work on Buddhism in which he would gather together the 
results of the numerous articles he had published since 1872. The 
first chapters had indeed been already printed before his last voyage 
to the East in 1885. At last, in 1887, the first volume appeared. But 
it was in Russian, and therefore a sealed book to scholars. They could 
see it contained citations from little-known Pali and Sanskrit books. 
But they felt rather like Tantalus at the sight of those fruits until they 
could come to understand the propositions these fragments of texts 
were intended to support. Great therefore was the desire to see the 
translation into French, which was shortly announced, and appeared, 
after long delay, in 1894. 

Great was the disappointment when the volume appeared. It was 
then seen that Professor Minayeff's long-continued studies on the 
materials he had collected during his travels in the East had not 
enabled him to add anything of much importance to the elucidation 
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of any of the many still undecided points in the history of the rise and 
development of Buddhism. 

After setting out in chapter i the plan of his work the author 
proceeds, in the following chapters, to controvert the most generally 
received opinions concerning the well-known Buddhist councils, and 
puts forward in their place the bare statement of the astounding 
proposition that because, some seven or eight centuries after the 
Buddha's death, there arose a sect of Buddhists who rejected the ortho- 
dox canon, therefore the account of that canon given by the orthodox 
writers must have been drawn up after the appearance of this sect, and 
is therefore quite late and unreliable. He admits (pp. 73-4) that 
the tradition of these councils is common to all schools of Buddhism, 
and that it bears witness to a historical fact, but it is not stated what, 
in the author's opinion, that fact is. He confines himself entirely to 
the position of a denier who sneers at the " holy personages " who held 
the councils, and has no view of his own, or any explanation to offer 
of how or why the Buddhist community or doctrine came to be. 

At the commencement of chapter v the author lays great stress on 
the importance of the many Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions in the 
Asoka character (found at Bharhut, Sanchi, and elsewhere), as afford- 
ing evidence of what Buddhism was at the time when these sculptures 
and inscriptions were put up, which is universally admitted — and also 
by the author himself— of being at least as early as the second century 
B. C. He thus raises the hope that, though he rejects the literature, 
he will at least trust the ancient bas-reliefs and inscriptions, and will 
proceed now to give us, as his own positive view, a detailed account 
of what they contain. But this hope also is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Instead of a complete account of what they do contain, the 
author devotes two chapters to certain selected specimens only with a 
view of showing (as is already universally maintained) that the language 
of the inscriptions is not quite the same as Pali, and that the titles of 
the Jatakas illustrated on the bas-reliefs are not always quite the same 
as those given in Professor Fausbfill's edition of the Pali text. He 
does not seem even to be aware that the same result had been pointed 
out — -only in a much fuller and more complete manner — years before, 
and that the very same uncertainty as to the titles of the Jataka stories 
is found also in the text itself. 

The concluding chapters of the book contain a discussion of one 
or two points in the traditions as to the eighteen schools into which 
the Buddhists were divided before the days of Asoka. These traditions 
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are well known (most of them having already appeared in translations 
easily accessible), and the author has not been able to throw any new 
light upon the origin of these schools or upon the history of the devel- 
opment in them of Buddhist doctrine. As an appendix to these chap- 
ters is printed an edition of a Pali bibliography in Pali which the 
author discovered in Burma. This would have been a valuable addition 
to our knowledge if it had not already appeared in extenso in the journal 
of the Pali Text Society. As it is, it is difficult to see the advantage 
of this reprint. 

It is a curious result of the length of time during which this volume 
was being put into shape that Pali texts, now long since published, are 
referred to by the pages of a manuscript, neither the author nor the 
translator having taken the trouble to add the reference to the page 
of the printed edition. Indeed a positive statement has been allowed 
to pass on page 14, that the introduction to the Sumangala Vilasini 
(published by the Pali Text Society in 1886) can still be consulted 
only in Tumour's translation published in 1834. 

The book has no index — an unpardonable defect in a work pur- 
porting to be a serious contribution towards the reconstruction of one 
of the most interesting chapters of the history of human thought. 

T. W. R. Davids. 



A Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac. By A. 
J. Maclean. Cambridge. The University Press. 1896. 

Nothing can be more interesting to a student of oriental literature 
than to hear as a spoken tongue the language used by Abraham in his 
father's tent, and forever consecrated on the lips of Jesus. We there- 
fore have pleasure in commending Mr. Maclean's book as a handy 
and useful guide to such a desirable pleasure. The author, in carrying 
on the work begun by Dr. Perkins, Socin, and others, acknowledges 
his indebtedness to t the researches of Noldeke. Five years' residence 
in Eastern Mesopotamia, in charge of the Anglican Mission, has 
enabled him to study the Syriac dialects, which differ in each village, 
and must therefore be as troublesome as the Greek of the Archipelago. 
Mr. Maclean considers that the vernacular is not derived from the 
classical language, but we can see no evidence of this in his book. We 
are glad'to hear that all the mission presses eschew phonetical spell- 
ing, which in the case of Syriac, so closely pressed by Arabic, would 



